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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
MARGOT SHOWS HER MEDALS 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 

By sea or by land, I swear you will far go 
Before you can hit on a double for Margot 

Thus wrote the Hon. William Ewart Gladstone in 1889 to Miss 
Margot Tennant, in her twenty -fifth year. It is not fantastic to 
suppose that there may be many in England to-day who would 
admit, with some hint of passion, the fact therein asserted. Five 
years before Miss Tennant won this very handsome posy from Mr. 
Gladstone, she had compelled from Lord Tennyson a still more 
memorable attention. Miss Tennant was then twenty years old ; 
but that did not estop the Laureate from pulling her (the verb is 
Miss Tennant's) on to his knee and reading Maud to her. He 
began, relates Miss Tennant, "Birds in the high Hall-garden", 
but, apparently relenting, he skipped the next four sections, 
and went on to: "I have led her home, my love, my only friend." 
When he had finished, he remarked with admirable generosity 
that "many have written as well as that, but nothing that ever 
sounded so well". 

Miss Tennant could not speak. It was a fortunate inhibition; 
for Lord Tennyson proceeded to tell her of the unhappy experience 
suffered by a former occupant of his illustrious knee. It appears 
to have been the Laureate's habit to pull young women upon his 
lap and read Maud to them until they became either speechless 
or incautiously articulate. Miss Tennant's predecessor, it seems, 
had been listening to a reading by the poet of the lines: 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 

1 Margot Asquith: An Autobiography. In Two Volumes. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 
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"I asked her", said Tennyson, "what bird she thought I meant. 
She said, 'A nightingale'. This made me so angry that I nearly 
flung her to the ground: 'No, fool! . . . Rook!' said I". 

It was hardly kind. But at least the blundering damsel escaped 
the infliction that fell upon the speechless Miss Tennant in the 
form of an original poem written for her by Lord Tennyson — a 
tribute to Scott. It has never, we are assured, been published. 
Here it is: 

SIR WALTER 

great and gallant Scot, 

True gentleman, heart blood and bone 

1 would it had been my lot 

To have seen you, and heard you, and known! 

— Tennyson 

[There is nothing in the manner of Mrs. Asquith's reproduction 
of this "tribute" to indicate that it is intended to be taken other 
than seriously.] 

The Tennyson family seem to have impressed Miss Tennant as 
being insufficiently maculate. Lord Tennyson was "a magnifi- 
cent creature to look at" (having also, as Meredith said of him to 
Miss Tennant, "the feminine .hint to perfection ") ; but he accused 
Miss Tennant of thinking him "untidy and dirty." Miss Ten- 
nant countered by saying she thought he was "very handsome". 
She writes somewhat less cautiously of the poet's second son, 
Lionel Tennyson, who "had an untidy appearance, a black beard, 
and no manners. He sang German beer-songs in a lusty voice 
and wrote good verses". 

The double package of dynamite which the wife of a former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain has just exploded under the 
drawing-rooms of England, in the form of this two-volume auto- 
biography, should move all members of the literary bomb-squad 
to examine with respect what is left of the container. Those 
who are disposed to treat with modified gravity the deliverances 
of Mrs. Asquith, — once Miss Margot Tennant, but henceforth in 
these admiring repercursions to be known as "Margot", — should 
ponder the lady's testimony to the effect that John Addington 
Symonds "besought" her to write, and said to her these words: 
"You have VoreilU juste, and I value your literary judgment". 
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He compared her to Marie Bashkirtseff : "You and she, detached 
from the forest of life, seem to me like leaves plucked from the 
same sort of tree" — a sobering opinion, when one learns that 
Symonds placed Marie Bashkirtseff as a literary artist above — 
"far above" — "the laborious beetle-flight of Henry James; above 
even George Meredith." 

Margot has no intention of letting us forget that she must be 
viewed against a Literary Background. This Background juts 
up majestically on many pages of the Autobiography. At 
Davos, in 1885, she read, with Symonds, "the Republic and all 
the Plato Dialogues; Swift, Voltaire, Browning, Walt Whitman, 
Edgar Poe, and Symonds's own Renaissance." Against this 
elaborately illuminated Background you perceive Margot trium- 
phantly silhouetted, with her detractors ignominiously disappear- 
ing into the wings — as when, one night at Lady Londonderry's, 
she routed her foes as Don Quixote dispersed the host of the great 
Emperor Alif onfaron. 

It is not likely that Margot has ever blushed, — though she tells 
us that her husband, the Hon. Herbert H. Asquith, was " a little 
gauche in movement and blushed when he was praised", though 
he was "not precisely shy". When she met him first at a dinner in 
the House of Commons he was "abominably dressed", but 
Margot forgave him because of his impressive conversation and 
his " clean Crom wellian f ace " . They were married on May 1 Oth, 
1894, and Mr. Bennett's New York Herald published a dreadful 
woodcut of the bridegroom, referring handsomely to the "re- 
markable position won by Miss Tennant in the heart of an un- 
usually brilliant and competitive society". 

Remarkable indeed! For thirty years Margot has known 
everybody in England who was in the smallest degree worth 
knowing — has not only known them, but has sat at their dinner- 
tables or on their knees, and has sassed them when she felt like it; 
and she often felt like it. She did as she pleased with Gladstone, 
Randolph Churchill, Morley, Chamberlain, Balfour, Rosebery, 
Salisbury, Haldane, Birrell, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Jowett, Lyall, Harcourt. She does not tell us that she joshed 
Edward VII and Alexandra; but she declined to dance a cotillion 
with Edward (who was then Prince of Wales), because it would 
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"bore her father stiff" to stay and wait for her. Edward con- 
fided to her that he "had had a dull youth, as Queen Victoria 
could not get over the Prince Consort's death and kept up an 
exaggerated mourning. He said he hoped that when I met his 
mother I should not be afraid of her, adding, with a charming 
smile, that with the exception of John Brown, everybody was". 
It does not appear that Margot was afraid of the Queen, who took 
a lively interest in Margot's confinement, "sending messengers 
constantly to ask after me". Margot was dauntless enough to 
answer her once in a pencilled note, perhaps forgetting the Queen's 
stern insistence upon form — she once rebuked someone who had 
failed to refer with sufficient particularity to the Duchess of 
Connaught as "Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Connaught" 
— "to distinguish her," explained the Queen, "from ordinary 
Duchesses". 

Those were indeed glamorous days, — those days when Margot 
was in her prime. She is almost sixty now. But she remembers 
and mourns for the days of the great English beauties — when 
photographs of the Princess of Wales (with the unforgettable 
"bang" and tiarra and diamond collar), of Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. 
West, and Lady Dudley, drew crowds to the shop-windows ; when 
great and conventional aristocrats like old Lady Cadogan climbed 
upon an iron chair in the Park to see Lily Langtry walk past. 
Ah, those radiant Helens of the 'eighties ! — when, as Margot as- 
sures us, "London worshipped beauty as the Greeks did ". Mar- 
got has lived to witness the Twilight of the Goddesses. There is 
no one in London today, she laments, whose promenade would 
impel anyone to climb on an iron chair in the Park — "no one with 
enough beauty or temperament to provoke a fight in Rotten Row 
between gentlemen of high society. . . . London society 
is neither better nor worse than it was in the 'eighties; there is less 
loyalty, perhaps, among groups of friends; but where all the 
beauty has gone I cannot think." 

Well, one has Mr. Henry James' word for it (in a quoted letter 
to "My Dear Margot Asquith") that Margot possesses a "sin- 
gularly searching vision ". "This [he observed of the " wonderful 
diary" she had shown him] and your extraordinary fulness of op- 
portunity, make of the record a most valuable English document, 
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a rare revelation of the human inwardness of political life in this 
country, and a picture of manners and personal characters as 
'creditable' on the whole (to the country) as it is frank and acute. 
The beauty is that you write with such authority, that you've 
seen so much and lived and moved so much, and that, having so 
the chance to observe and feel and discriminate in the light of so 
much high pressure, you haven't been in the least afraid, but 
have faced and assimilated and represented for all you're worth". 
No: Margot hasn't been in the least afraid. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



